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IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. ° 
(a)—Police. 


The Hitakart, of the 13th March, makes the following suggestions regarding 
police reform :— 

(1 The administration of criminal justice should 
be made over entirely to the Joint-Magistrate in 
each district. 

‘2 The Magistrate should remain as heretofore in executive charge of the 
district, with exclusive charge of the Police and the Collectorate, and should be 
relieved of all criminal judicial work. | 

(3) The posts of District Superintendents and Assistant District Superin- 
tendents should be abolished, as these officers do no real work, though drawing 
heavily on the public exchequer. 

(4) A Police Personal Assistant should be appointed to every Divisional 
Commissioner. These Personal Assistants may be chosen from among the 
present District Superintendents. | 

(5) There should be a Police Inspector at the head-quarters of each district 
on asalary of Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 a month. This officer should also be the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector. These officers should have the prospect of 
being promoted to the Personal Assistantship to the Divisional Commissioner, 
which post should carry a salary of from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 

(6) There should be one Sub-divisional Inspector for two sub-divisions, 
and his salary should be Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. An unusually large sub-division 
should, however, be placed under one Inspector. Each of these Inspectors should 
have a clerk on a.salary of Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. These clerks should have the 
prospect of being promoted to Sub-Inspectorships. 

(7) Sub-Inspectors ought to be selected by competitive examination from 
among educated men. The reason why such men do not now like to enter the 
Police service is that the lower police officers are very badly treated by their 
superiors. It is absolutely necessary that the Police Commission should have its 
attention drawn to this point. 


Police reform. 


2. The Surabhi-o-Patékd, of the 13th March, 
thus continues its remarks in connection with the 
Police Commission :— 

The Commission should see that the leave rules now in force in the 
Police Department, and under which it becomes very difficult for police officers 
to get leave even when they are sick, are modified. Let men of education be 
taken into the Police service, but let no old officer be dismissed from it simply 
because he is not educated. Unless the existing leave, service, and promotion 
rules in the Police service are modified, the mere removal of old officers and 
the employment of educated men in their stead will do no good. As it is ve 
desirable that District Superintendents, Inspectors and other high officers should 
be kept minutely informed of the conduct. and behaviour of the constables 
and jemadars, arrangements should be made which will ensure that’ object. 
In towns and villages people should be asked to give their opinion on the con- 
duct of the constables and chaukidars employed in their neighbourhood. The 
number of second class Inspectors drawing a salary of Rs. 100 per month should 
be increased, and that of higher officers reduced. More attention should be paid 
than is done now to military drill in the Police force. That police officers some- 
times fear to face dacoits is because they are not properly drilled. It has now 
become the custom with police officers not to appear on the scene of any criminal 
occurrence until the affair is nearly over and the crowd has dispersed. This is a 
very bad custom and should be putdown. Police officers often connive at wrong- 
doing in consideration of bribes. In Calcutta, for instance, in consequence of the 
intentional negligence of the constables, wine is sold at all hours during the 
night. Steps should be taken to put down bribery inthe Police. Detectives should 
also be employed in the Bengal Police, That the Bengal Police cannot often 
trace the real offenders is because there are no detectivesin it. The constables of 
the Calcutta Police often levy blackmail on pedlers, drivers of hackney 
carriages, keepers of grog shops, &c. Such blackmailing can be put down by 
giving constables better pay. 


The Police Commission. 
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(6) — Working of the Courts. 


8. The Sahachar, of ge oP naps. com a that a [prone ony named 
ae urdas, who was found guilty of having sold the 
ot Uae he SD milk of a cow attacked or pa Ao ben boon let 
off witha fine of Rs. 25, in default of which he was to undergo a month’s 
imprisonment. But those who sell water as milk have no want of money. 
4. The Grdmvdsi, of the 23rd March, has the following on the admi- 
nee --—- nistration of justice in British India :—“ What is the 
<i of justice in yse of having laws and law-courts? Courts have 
ritish India. : . 
been established and laws made for the purpose of 
preventing oppression and wrong-doing; but we see that instead of preventing 
oppression, laws and law-courts have themselves become terrible engines of 
oppression. Provided money is made, Government cares very little how justice 
is administered. Forgery and injustice are passing for justice, and Ram’s land 
is being given to Syam, and Syam’s land is being given to Ram. Who can say 
how many false complainants and false defendants are effecting the ruin of in- 
offensive men by false means? ‘The very thought of the terrible things which 
are being enacted in our courts is sufficient to cause a shudder, and our own 
knowledge of these things leads us to think that the country would have fared 
better but for these courts of law. Is there no means of putting down these 
disgusting things? ” 


(d)—-Educatton, 


| 5. The Surdbhi-o-Patakd, of the 13th March, 
The ee of the Hindu refers to the proposed amalgamation of the Hindu 
octoran Pueceeeiten with the Hare School and observes as follows:— 

When the Hindu School was established, the people of the country contri- 
buted Rs. 1,81,000 towards the school fund. Government distinctly said that 
it would maintain the school even if its loss on its account amounted to Rs. 1,200 
a month. But up to this time Government’s loss on account of the school has | 
amounted to Rs. 500 only. Why then isit unwilling to suffer the loss and 
maintain the school? And what will become of the money contributed by the 
people, if the school is abolished ? 

6. Acorrespondent of the Uluberia Darpan, of the 14th March, says that 

the District Board of Howrah having stopped the 
The middle class English School gid of the English School at Rajibpur within the 
=— = the district of jurisdiction of the Syampur thana on account of the 
incompetency of its teachers, he, the correspondent, 
dismissed the head-master and the head-pandit and took in their places men 
approved by the Board. ‘The aid was stopped for 13 months, and the amount 
due for these months was Ks. 260. But the Board has sanctioned only Rs. 180. 

The school will be a sufferer for this act of the Board. 
7. A correspondent of the Chdruvdrtd, of the 16th March, cannot under- 
stand why the District Board of Mymensingh has 
Pe as babeser ne 4 are arggs not yet published the results of the last Lower 
r ' ' Primary Examination, although the examination was 

held in December last. 

8. The Suhachar, of the 18th March, says that, as the papers in all the 
examinations were stiff this year, the University 
authorities should liberally pass candidates this time. 
9. The Samay, of the 20th March, says that in the Physics paper set at 
the last Entrance Examiiation there were questions 
from a portion of the text-book not included in the 
course. How have the authorities dealt with those questions? A large number 
of candidates have got plucked at the examination. This result is due probably 
to the enforcement of the rule requiring examiners on pain of being fined to 
submit the result within five weeks from the dates on which they respectively 
received their papers. The fear of being fined may have led the examiners to 
get through their work hastily, and the result has therefore been what it is. Be 
that as it may, the University deserves to be thanked for the promptitude with 
which it has prepared and published the results. 


The Arts Examinations. 


The last Entrance Examination. 
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10. The Banganivdsi, of the agg er ay , _ 8 ce: not content with abolish- 
ing the Hindu School, Government proposes to 
The Caloutts Normal School. abolish the Calcutta Normal School og The 
writer knew well that the removal of the Normal School from Jorasanko to an 
out-of-the-way place in Nimtollah was but the prelude to its ultimate abolition; 
for no one could expect that men would send their little boys to such a distance 
from their homes. Let the school be brought back to some place in Jorasanko, 
and its rolls will again swell up. It is abolutely necessary that the Normal 
School should be kept alive. Sir Charles Elliott visited dhs teed last week, but 
his decision in regard to it is not yet known. 
11. The Sudhékar, of the 20th March, has the following in continuation 
of its article on ‘Primary Education among Maho- 
a education among Maho- presen eB _ R. N. P. for 7th March 1891, para- 
ora, ' | 

Though the teachers of alee require the attendance of pupils three times 
a day, still, as has been stated before, very little else besides the Koran and a 
smattering of Bengali is taught to the boys during the whole period of their 
study in those institutions. Thisshould be corrected, and the time of working and 
the studies of the maktabs should be regulated according to the following rules:— 

(1) Boys should be made to attend the maktabs from dawn to 8 or 9 a.m, 
during which hours they ought to be taught the Koran, the rules of the namaj, 
&e., and Urdu. 

(2) The maktabs should be again held from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., during 
which hours the boys should be taught Bengall. 

(3) A few hours every evening may be devoted to teaching the boys 
elementary arithmetic and handwriting. 

(4: Or the morning classes may be abolished, and the maktabs may be 
held from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. for teaching Bengali, and then one or two hours of 
the evening may be spent in giving lessons in Arabic and Persian. 

All maktabs should be made to conform to these rules, which are calculated 
to enable Mahomedan boys to master the Koran and gain a tolerably fair 
knowledge of Bengali in the course of two years. ‘The maktabs should be 
divided into two classes, that is to say, those whose teachers can teach up to 
the lower primary standard ought to be classed as middle class maktabs. The 
period of study in these maktabs should be three gee and the whole of that 
period should be devoted to teaching the Koran and imparting an elementar 
knowledge of Persian and Urdu, And those whose teachers are able to teac 
up to the higher primary standard ought to form the next higher class of 
maktabs. ‘The period of study in these maktabs should be four years, and the 
whole of that time ought to be devoted to teaching more Persian and Urdu and 
some Bengali. Under this system, a Mahomedan boy who has acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the subjects to be taught in the maktabs can be given the 
option of joining either the second class of a vernacular school or a madrassa. 
In East Bengal no great trouble need be taken in teaching Persian. And the 
lower and upper primary pathsalas in those parts of the country where such 
pathsalas are conducted by Mahomedan teachers should be converted into maktabs. 

The next noteworthy point is that Mahomedan boys should not be made to 
read text-books written by Hindus. They should read text-books written by 
their co-religionists. 

The next thing required to improve primary education among Mahomedans 
is for Government to distribute its grant more fairly among Hindu pathsalas and 
Mahomedan maktabs, the latter receiving no aid at present from Government. 
Government should apportion its grant among Hindu pathsalas and Maho- 
medan maktabs in proportion to the number of its Hindu and Mahomedan sub- 
jects, and it should not, as at present, devote its grant exclusively to the primary 
and even higher education of the Hindus. 

12. The Som Prakash, of the 23rd March, refers to the statement of the 

Statesman newspaper that Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri 
cate See iPalship of the Cal- will probably succeed Pandit Mahes Chandra 
eT eee Nyayaratna as Principal of the Sanskrit College, and 


observes as follows: — | 
Does this statement really represent the views of Gevernment? If it does, 
what can be thereason of this improper desire on the partof Government? Is it to 


BANGANIVASI, 
March 20th, 1891. 
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March 20th, 1891. 
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be attributed to Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri’s sympathy with the Age of Consent 
Bill? Government will certainly do a very improper thing if it carries out its 
desire in this matter. There are fit men in the Sanskrit College to succeed 
Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna. Babu Sib Chandra Gui, M.A., who twice 
officiated for Pandit Mahes Chandre with credit is one of them. He has, special 
claims to the Principalship. But if it be said that he does not know Sanskrit, 
and is therefore unfit for the post, then Babu Biresvara Chatterjee, M.a., who is 
one of the Professors of that College, should be appointed to the post. Babu 
Biresvara Chatterjee is certainly an abler and a more experienced man than Pandit 
Hara Prasad Sastri. If again it is intended to give the post only toa Sanskritist, 
then there are pundits like Madhusudan Smritiratna and Chandrakanta Tarka- 
lankar fit to succeed Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna. It is hoped that 
Government will act carefully in this matter. 
13. The Grdémvést, of the 23rd rm has the mt pia on the subject of 
: rimary education in Bengal :— 
ee ' Pray education : still in a very backward 
condition in Bengal. It begins in the village pathsalas, and the gurus who 
teach in these pathsalas do not do their duty properly. Many of them are men 
of bad character, and often absent themselves from their duties at their pleasure. 
The chief gurus who are in charge of the upper primary schools also neglect 
their duty, and therefore make their pupils labour very hard immediately before the 
examination. The Inspectors are often fed sumptuously by the gurus and chief 
s, and so they write favourably about their pathsalas. It is, therefore, 
desirable that where the lower and upper primary pathsalas receive aid from 
the District Board, the District Board should appoint a respectable or an edu- 
cated villager to superintend those pathsalas with power to appoint and dismiss 
teachers subject to the Board’s approval. These superintendents should, in short, 
be entrusted with the powers which are generally exercised by the Secretaries 
of the higher class schools. Primary education is also suffering greatly in conse- 
quence of the rule under which the teachers of primary schools now receive 
from the District Board an extra sum of four annas for each girl they teach. 
The rule does not of course do much harm in places where there are no separate 
schools for girls. But even there the practice of allowing boys and girls to 
read together is certainly not a good one. The members of the District Boards 
of Howrah and Hooghly are requested to keep their eye on primary education. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


14, The Surabhi-o-Patékd, of the 138th March, says that while opening the 
Dacca water-works the Lieutenant-Governor spoke 
very highly of the Bengali engineer by whom those 
works have been executed. There are equally able 
native engineers in Calcutta and Howrah, and it is to be regretted that, unlike 
the Municipality of Dacca, the Municipalities of those places do not patronise 
them. While the engineers turned out by Cooper’s Hill College are provided 
with appointments in India, those turned out by the Seebpoore and Roorkee 
Colleges are never taken care of either by Government or by the Municipalities 
and the District and Local Boards in the country. 

15. The Sulabh Samdchdr, of the 14th March, says that one Abdul Guffoor 
having been twice fined by the Presidency Magis- 
trate for not demolishing a dilapidated masjd 
belonging to him was summoned a third time, when the pleader for the Calcutta 
Municipality, under instructions from Mr. Lee, informed the Magistrate that the 
reason why the Municipality had not yet demolished the building was that its 
servants were very much afraid of certain bad characters who dwelt near the 
masjid. Such are the ways of the Municipality! Had the building been 4 
Hindu temple belonging to a quiet priest, it would certainly have long before 
experienced the ak of the municipal coolie’s axe. The Calcutta Municipality 
is a little too ready to oppress the gentle and the honest, but dares not even 
approach the wicked. 

16. The Raisul Akhbar, of the 16th March, says that, though the Mursbi- 
dabad Municipality seems to be effecting many 
improvements within its jurisdiction, it has not yet 
done anything for the lighting of those areas, 


Native engineers in Munici- 
palities and District Boards. 
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17. A correspondent of the Burdwan Saytvani, of the 17th March, says that Bonpwaw Saxsrvam, 


The last Municipal election in there was much confusion and irregularity at the 


Ranigunge. last election of Commissioners for the Ranigunge 
er The voters’ list was not correctly prepared. The names of 
many people who pay more than one and-a-half rupees annually as municipal 


fax were not included in the list, and the names of many shopkeepers were 
included in it although they did not apply to have their names so included. 
Again the names of voters in one ward were put down in the list for another 
ward. ‘The names of most of the pleaders, mukhtars, merchants, &c., who have 
for a long time lived in rented houses and paid high rents were omitted from 
the voters’ list. The Vice-Chairman, who prepared the list, is responsible for 
all these irregularities. ‘T’he attention of the Sub-divisional Officer is drawn to 
the matter. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


18. The Sakti, of the 17th March, says that the competition between the 
Steamer service between Goa- Steam N avigation Company’s steamers lying 
lundo and Naraingunge. between Naraingunge and Goalundo and the 
Government mail steamer plying between the same stations is likely to lead to 
mischievous results for the public. For whichever party wins the game will 
surely recoup the loss it is now suffering in consequence of the competition by 
making an inordinate enhancement of the fares. It is reported that Government 
has already proposed an increase in the fares on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. But Government should be the last person to injure the public by 
competition with a private company. SBesides, if it raises its railway fares, it 
will do injustice to all who will use its railway but not its steamer, that is 
to say, to those who will travel only between Calcutta and Goalundo. Govern- 
ment should give up its own steamer service and enter into a contract with the 
Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of the railway passengers 
between Goalundo and Naraingunge. A contract for the carrying of mails 
should also be entered into with that Company. 
19. The Sahachar, of the 18th March, says that there should be a 
A branch of the Bengal-Nag- branch of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway, and it 
pore Railway. should be constructed by natives with native 
capital. Railways have up to this time been constructed with English capital. 
If the railways had been constructed with native capital, the profit which 
goes now to English capitalists would have remained in the country. The 
writer can confidently predict that the{ proposed railway wiil be a profit- 
able one. There are some enterprising men in this country who will under- 
take the construction of railways, and after a few successes their example 
will become infectious. 
_ Let Government first encourage people to raise money for the proposed branch 
railway. When this money is raised, it should appoint a Board composed mostly 
of natives to superintend the construction of the railway, which will, as far as 
possible, be constructed by native engineers and officers. If Government thus 
takes a part in the construction of the railway, it will attract a large number of 
shareholders without promising any profit or interest. ‘The shareholders are 
to obtain the profit from the railway, and if that profit is more than five per 
cent. Government will take one per cent. of the profit. If thus encouraged, 
natives will be able to do all things for themselves in 20 years. It is the 
interest of Government that native capital should be invested in railways. 
20. The same paper says that the State railways are grossly mismanaged. 
: Major Boughey has constructed a ball-room for the 
Otahe railways. European employés of the railway, and free passes 
are granted for them and their families travelling to Barrackpore, and they also 
get their picnic charge. There is similar waste of money in every direction. 
The expenditure on the management of railways will decrease by one-fourth if 
the management is entrusted to a Board composed of both Europeans and natives. 
The conveniences of the passengers are not looked to on the State railways: 
he carriages on the Diamond Harbour line are incommodious and uncom- 


fortable. The trains now stop at the ferry ghat and do not carry the passengers 


up to the station, where it would be advantageous from them to alight. — 
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21. A correspondent of the Som Prdkdsh, of the 23rd March, says that 

a. eat inconvenience is felt by the people of Domjur, 

A road in the district of 4 village in the district of Howrah, in consequence 

gpa of the road from Kuler Math to Domjur being in 

disrepair. The people of the village applied to the Magistrate of Howrah on the 

subject, but in vain, They are paying road cess; but their road is not 
repaired. 


(h)— General. 


22. The Pratikér, of the 13th March, says that the Government of India 
has, with a view of increasing the Volunteer force, 
ordered larger numbers of Europeans and Kurasians 
to be enlisted as Volunteers. Seeing that the Volunteer regiments already: 
contain a very large number of recruits from those classes, it 1s strange that 
Government should still be entreating them to furnish more Volunteers, while it 
turns a deaf ear to the prayers of Bengali youths for enlistment. It cannot 
be now said that Bengali youths are inferior to Eurasians either in physique 
or in loyalty, and why should the authorities then make this unjust distinction 
between the two peoples? Perhaps the Christian Government of this country 
wants to guide itself by the following text of the Bible :— 

“For unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance. 
But from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

23. The Sahachar, of the 18th March, says that the Commander-in-Chief 
of England objects to the abolition of the posts of 
the Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and Bombay 
because these posts give him a large scope for patronage. Such self-sacrifice 
cannot be expected from man. “ Indiafor Indians” are only words of the mouth. 
As a matter of fact, there is no one to direct Indian affairs. The Secretary 


The Volunteer question. 


Army expenditure. 


of State’s power is immense, and there is no appeal against his acts. If one 
compares the army expenditure in India with that in Europe, one will see that 


the army expenditure in India should be reduced by one-third. 


III.—LEGISLATIVE. 


24. The Hitakdri, of the 13th March, says that, though the people did no 


7 ask for the present law, still the Government, out of 
- ee _ its paternal affection ‘for its subjects is going to 
enact it. Even Her Majesty knew of the Age of Consent Bill long before it 
was introduced into the Legislative Council. | 


It is only because the rulers are a civilised people that they are permitting 
and listening to the violent opposition that is being made to the Bill. If such: 


an agitation had been set on foot under any other regimé, there can be no doubt 


but that many of the agitators would have been hanged from the gallows or 
blown off the cannon’s mouth, 


The Age of Consent Bill. 


Consent Bis has the following in connection with the Age of 


The opposition against the Bill is serious and universal and all India has 


joined in it, and Government is certainly not acting properly in trying to pass 
the Bill in the face of such opposition. Those a think. that Fe A 
law will interfere with their religion will not be pleased with Government if it 


passes the Bill. Those editors of newspapers who think that there will be 


religious interference have not been able to conceal their heart-felt dissatisfac- 
tion with the Bill. The Anglo-Indian newspapers want to cow digas 
down with the threat of reviving the Press Act. But can heart-felt sorrow 
be suppressed by such means? Government is powerful, the people are weak. 
Under such circumstances, the former can do anything it likes, and the latter 
have no other alternative than to protest and cry. But it should be borne in 
mind that that Government cannot prosper whose subjects are not happy and 
contented. 

It is rumoured that some of the framers of the law, as well as som n in 
England, have said that the English Government will have no right sy poe a in 
India if it cannot put. down the evil custom of premature cohabitation, . But 


25. The Surabhi-o-Pdtakd, of the 13th March, 


) 


_ 
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there are customs in this country very much more objectionable than premature 
cohabitation, and how does Government mean to deal with them? When people 
ask Government to do anythmg it refuses to listen to them, but it does very 
readily what people protest against. Has any one ever seen such a Govern- 
ment as this? Government is trying to justify its action in the present matter 
by saying that the opposition against the Bill is not universal. But has the 
Bilk in its present form received the support of any party in the country? The 
writer is alarmed to find Government treating the people with so much contempt. 
26. The following is an extract from an article in the Ahmadi, of the 
26th February and 14th March, headed ‘ There is 
no time to look on, for a thunderbolt is aimed at 
the religion and society of the Mahomedans” :— 

The Indian Mussulmans have no more time to sit idle and look on, for a 
most terrible snare has been laid for enticing them to their utter ruin. One 
shudders at the very thought of this snare. 

Let Mahomedans realise the past glory of Islam and the danger that besets 
it at the present moment. On the one hand the Russian Government has 
ordered the Koran to be published in future in a mutilated form, and on the 
other the Indian Government is to pass the Age of Consent Bill with the 
view of bringing ruin and disgrace on the Mahomedans. It is horrible to think 
of the oppression that will be committed by the police under the proposed law. 
Let the people of India realise the fatal consequences of the law and say if they 
would not prefer drowning themselves. in the Bay of Bengal to suffering those 
consequences in silence. 


Government and the Maho- 


medans. 


27. The Uluberia Darpan, of the 14th March, 
has the following in connection with the Factories 
| Act Amendment Bill :— 

Nobody knows what report the Select Committee has given on this Bill. 
But it is rumoured that it contains many proposals which were not among tho 
Factory Commission’s recommendations. Be that asit may, it is almost certain 
that the hours of labour of women and children have been reduced, and holidays 
have been fixed for them. While no one cares for the tea-garden coolies in 
Assam, who work hard from sunrise to sunset and die an untimely death in 
consequence of overwork, very great sympathy is felt for factory labourers 
who do their daily work joyfully and make an easy livelihood! And this is 
called philanthropy ? Those who envied the Bombay factories will now dance 
In joy. 

28. The Chéruvdrtd, of the 15th March, says that the agitation against the 
Age of Consent Bill appears to have been wider in 
extent than deepin character. It has clearly shown 
that Bengal is far behind Madras and Bombay 
in her grasp of the truths of the Hindu religion. It seems to have been 
like the waves of the shallow waters of a chur flooded by the sea. Its 
shallowness is accounted for by the fact that Bengal has not yet commenced 
the study of the main sources of the Hindu religion. Bengal is also far 


The Factories Act Amendment 
Bill. 


The character of the late agita- 
tion. 


behind both the other presidenciesin action. This too has been clearly proved by 


the late agitation. The fear that the law will produce rebellion in the country 
seems to be like a madman’s fancied fear. It is to be regretted that an 
eminent man like Sir George Birdwood has also expressed that fear. The 
causes which produced the Sepoy mutiny do not now exist. The chief 
cause of that disaster was that the people had not then fully appreciated the 
benefits of British rule, and the rulers and the ruled had not become so intimately 
known to each other as they have since been. The people had not then fully 
realised the necessity of British supremacy in this country. It was no wonder 
therefore that the ignorant, ill-educated and short-sighted Indians of 1858 
looked upon the English as their enemies and attempted to drive them from their 
country All experienced and far-sighted Indians were friendly to the English 
even at that time. The present agitation should have remembered that the 
India of 1891 is not the India of 1858. It is ee dull-headed men who 
now attempt to be a pest of the Government, People who wish and: have the 
courage to be leaders of their country must he infinitely more keen-sighted 
than such men. The writer has no hesitation in saying that none who do not 
rebel against themselves can rebel against the Government. There are among 
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the wise none who are rebels against themselves, and therefore none who are 
rebels against their rulers. 

29. The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 16th March, says that though the people 

may suffer in silence all the oppression that is 
likely to be committed upon them by the police in 
the administration of the Age of Consent Act, still they will never forget 
the extreme indifference with which their representations have been treated 
by their rulers. 

30. Ad Punch, of the 16th March, gives a cartoon in which Govern- 
ment is represented as an Englishman in a kneeling 
posture with a bow in his hand. Before him stands 
a tree representing India on which sits a bird with the face of a human being; 
this bird represents India’s honour. The Englishman frightens the bird away 
by letting off an arrow, on which the tree exclaims that it has at last lost its 
dearest treasure. 

31. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 17th March, has the following in con- 
nection with the Age of Consent Bill:— 

Englishmen came to India for the purpose of 
trading, and ultimately succeeded in conquering the 
country.- They are now carrying away crores of rupees from the country b 
means of their trade, but their desire to convert the people to Christianity is 
not yet fulfilled. ‘They have from the very first cherished this desire, and it is 
with the object of gaining this desire that English education, English mis- 
sionaries, the zenana mission, the lady doctors attached to the Lady Dufferin 
Fund, &c., have been imported into this country. The English cannot be 
blamed for thus trying to convert their Indian subjects to their own religion. 
For it has always been the custom with the conquerors of a country to try to 
convert the conquered to their own religion. Faith in their own religion is the 
principal cause of a people’s prosperity. And the more powerful a people 
becomes, the firmer becomes their faith in their own religion. It is for this 
reason that conquerors try to convert the conquered to their own faith. The 
think that such conversion will be for the spiritual welfare of the latter. The 
task of Government also becomes easy if the conquerors and the conquered are 
of one and the same religion. Thus both spiritual and temporal reasons 
induce a conqueror to destroy the religion of the conquered. When the Maho- 
medans became masters of India, they converted a large number of people to 
their own religion. And the English, too, like the Mahomedans have made some 
converts to Christianity. But neither the Mahomedans nor the English have 
been able to destroy the religion of the Hindus. What happened elsewhere in 
the world has not happened in India. It seems, however, that Englishmen are 
now bent on accomplishing the impossible feat of destroying the Hindu religion, 
They want to effect by means of legislation what the Mahomedans could 
not effect by means of the sword. The laws which are made by the English 
are infinitely more powerful than the swords of the Mahomedans ever were, 
and there is absolutely no avoiding the English-made laws. Englishmen now 
know very well that their power in India is unassailable. They therefore no 
longer consider it necessary to consult the wishes and inclinations of the people, 
and are therefore bent upon giving full effect to all their wishes in regard to 
the Indian people. The Age of Consent Bill is only a prelude to their policy 
in this respect. ‘l'o-day the English say to the people—‘ You can marry as 
early as you like, but you must not cohabit with your wives even when they 
are fit for cohabitation.” And to-morrow they will say—‘ You will be trans- 
ported if you perform the sradth of your fathers,” and day after to-morrow they 
will say—“ You will be hanged if you worship your gods and goddesses,.”” They 
intend to convert the people to Christianity wholesale when the Hindu religion 
has been destroyed by their laws. But they cannot be blamed for doing what 

they think will be for the good of their people. They are simply doing what 
they consider to be their duty, and it is the duty of the people to devise 
means to protect their religion. | 

_ That the English are guarding India in a spirit of jealousy like this 1s 
chiefly because they have their commercial interest to protect and promote 1n 
this country. They are therefore sure to destroy everything which is calculated 
to injure that interest. When therefore the proposed Bill becomes law, let the 
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people make up their minds not to use goods of English manufacture, and they 
will see that the merchants of Manchester and other English towns have taken 
up their cause and the obnoxious law has ceased to exist. | 
32. The Sahachar, of = rm ogee , says that the fact that Government 

as thought it fit to defer the passing of the Fac- 

nn tories Act, which affects the perl nar of Lancashire, 
although the report of the Select Committee has been submitted, and that it has 
after a few weeks’ consideration passed the Age of Consent Bill, which affects the 
interests of India, should show the Indians the necessity of making a united effort 
for obtaining political power. Would not more time have been allowed for the 
discussion of the Consent Bill if there had been elected members in the Legislative 
Council ? The Bill'was pushed on because Sir Andrew Scoble would shortly go 
home, and because the time had come for the Viceroy and the officials to go to 
the hills. In the same manner the Code of Civil Procedure was hurriedly passed 
because Mr. Stokes was to retire in a short time. The Ministry do not care for 
India as it has no votes. The enemies of the natives say that the Congress will 
cease to exist in consequence of the present commotion. But the Congress would 
not cease to exist even if the sun were to rise in the west. If the writer rightly 
reads the signs of the times, the eyes of the Mussulmans have been opened, and 
they have ceased to rely upon Government for every improvement. So the 
Congress. will have a fresh accession of strength. Let natives try for the in- 


troduction of the elective system and obtain for the Legislative Council of this. 


country the same power which is possessed by Parliament. That privilege 
is to be obtained by unity. 

33. The same paper, referring to the attack made by the Legal Remem- 

brancer, Mr. Allen, in the Bengal Council upon 
the Cnlonte Hitk Coute” °™° the Calcutta High Court for what he considered a 

wrong interpretation of a passage in the Public 
Demands Recovery Act, says that the factis that the executive officers do not 
like the independence of judicial officers. : 

34, The Uidu Guide and Darussaltunat, of the 20th March, says that under 

the Court of Wards Act, as it is proposed to be 
( = lop ped — of the amended by the Bengal Government, the zemindars 
of Bengal will be mere puppets in the hands of their 
ryots, even when they have the ability to manage their own estates properly. 
ee pene 35. The Banganivdsi, of the 20th March, has 
ee the following anent the Age of Consent Act :— 

(1) ‘The Sovereign has passed the law. But it is not to be thought fora 
moment that it will put a stop to the garbhadhan ceremony. People who could 
offer up their lives as a sacrifice to religion will not surely shrink from defend- 
ing it at the cost of their ives. ‘The Hindu will suffer anything and every- 
thing in the defence of his religion and the honour of his wife and daughter.” 

(2) “The little bit of a black cloud of an enactment that has appeared in 
the political horizon of British rule will, with the aid of the wind raised by the 
traitors in the camp, ey grow bigger, and in due time raise such a thunder- 
storm as will sweep Hindu religion and customs clean out of this land. Every 
right-thinking man.admits never having known of such a catastrophe to the 
Hindu religion, to which the new Act is but a prelude.” 

The Hindus being loyal subjects, deem it one of their principal duties to 
obey their Sovereign; and so they will bow to the law which has just been 
enacted. The writer can see with the foresight of a god that the small bit of 
black cloud will in course of time overspread the whole sky of Hinduism, remove 
all distinction of caste, and destroy all Hindu religious practices. And the very 
Hindu name will in course of time be effaced from the iace of the earth. 
May God save the Hindus in this their day of misfortune! 

(3) It is the sincere desire of the native editors always to live under 
British rule and to interpret the feelings of the Government to the people and 
the feelings of the people to the Government. And their only prayer to the 
Government is that it should patiently listen to what the people say through the 
medium of the press and shape its conduct accordingly. If you slight what the 
people say they will be nowhere. What will become of them if you caress them, 
but donet console them when they cry? And will not the mother of the 
Indians, their Empress, take pity on them when in utmost distress they weep 
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at her feet? It does not become the royal mother to slight her Indian song 
because they have been born of her maid-servant. | 

~The Government has turned a deaf ear to the repeated representations of 
the press as to the impropriety of the law and the dissatisfaction of the people 
at its proposal, If Government thus slights public opinion as represented in 
the press, it ought to revive the Press Act. For that would relieve the pregg 
of its obligation to the people and prevent any criticism of Government’s action 
from reaching its ears. It would be better to make it altogether impossible for 
the press to criticise adversely the actions of Government than to give it perfect 
liberty to represent public opinion and feeling and then to pay no heed what- 
soever to such representation. 

36. The Sudhdkar, of the 20th March, says that the Indians entertaining 
; | as they do, the highest respect for their Soverei 

a and having their hearts full of sincere loyalty 
towards that Sovereign, have lived happily under the British rule. But the 
partial interference with their religion and social customs, their dearest treasures 
on this earth, has caused them intolerable agony of heart. More than nineteen 
millions and a-half out of the total Indian population of twenty millions will 
regard the Age of Consent Act with extreme dissatisfaction. 

“OQ you English rulers! you should know that anything that appears good 
in your western and Christian eyes may not necessarily appear good in the eyes 
of the Hindus and Mahomedans of India. But then you are the rulers, and the 
twenty millions of Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Jains, and Christians 
are your subjects whose destinies you regulate. If you were to pass to-day a 
much more rigorous law than the one you have just passed, who would dare to 
oppose "wo None.” 

Following the example of Government, the Manager of the Star Press in 
Calcutta, who is a Christian, has issued an order to his Mahomedan subordinates 
to the effect that they will have no intervals during business hours to read their 
namaj, and that those who would not like to give up their daily namaj should 
leave his office. Does not the Government perceive from instances like this 
that the poison-tree, of which it has sown only the seed, will be greatly aided 
in its growth by the people who imitate Government in their actions, till at last 
the tree has overshadowed the whole land and turned it into a very home of 
discord and disunion. It is true the people will render unquestioning obedience 
to any law which may be framed by Government, but does it not behove 
Government to pay due regard to the feelings and opinions of its subjects? 

37. The Surabhi-o-Patékd, of the 20th March, 
has the following on the Age of Consent Act :— 

On the day the Bill was passed, a large number of men of all classes were 
present at the Council to know what its fate would be, and almost all of them came. 
away dejected on seeing how the Bill had fared at the hands of the Council. 
When the writer calls to mind the opposition to the Bill outside the Council, and 
when he contrasts that opposition with the unanimity over it inside the Council, 
the thought arises of itself in his mind —‘ what a shame and a delusion.’ While 
the people of the country are crying their lives out against the Bill, the legis- 
lators of the country are turning a deaf ear to their cries, and going the other 
way are bent on maintaining their zid and prestige at any cost! Could any- 
thing be more preposterous than this? Would British prestige have suffered 
or the Bill have become useless if some of the amendments which were 
proposed by both the supporters and the opponents of the Bill had been 
included among its provisions? ‘The writer cannot say whether or not the 
people of the country will take assurance from the words of the Viceroy that 
Government will keep its eye on the working of this law and take remedial 
measures if the mischief which is anticipated from it really happens. But 
speaking for himself, he has no hope that anything will come of those words. 

T’he writer has already said that the opposition against the measure was 
of a universal character. Neither its supporters nor its opponents approved of 
the form in which it was first presented. And yet Sir Andrew Scoble said that 
the agitation against the Bill was confined to Bengal! It will, however, be 
doing injustice to him to say that he knowingly made a false statement. He 
was simply unable to gauge public sentiment. And yet these are the men to 
whom are entrusted the destinies of the people! And how well do they (the 


] 
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people) fare under them! Sir Andrew Scoble did not: even hesitate to make 
the dangerous statement that laws already made by Government have softened 
the stringent character of the Queen’s proclamation. ‘This statement of Sir 
Andrew Scoble has alarmed the writer. The law will do no good and will 
— increase oppression. 

hose who think that the law will interfere with their religion will, now that 
the Bill has been passed, find themselves in a miserable predicament. It will 
now be a question for them to solve whether they should observe religion or 
obey the law. It is hoped that professors of religion will devise some means 
out of this dilemma. 

38. The Bangavdsi, of the 21st March, says that though the English 
have ruled India for about a century and a half, 
they have still governed her all along with a tact 
which has prevented people from feeling that they have been under a foreign 
yoke. But, thanks to Lord Lansdowne, the people of India have at last come to 
feel what it is to bear the burden of subjection. May God bless His Lordship! 
The people of India are a subject-people. May the Indians never forget that 
the foreign alien English people whose social customs are so different from theirs 
are their rulers! In this day of deep sorrow, this is the only prayer which the 
Indian people have to make to Heaven. They have firm faith in Him, and He 
will surely do them good. Let not the hopes and aspirations of the Hindus be 
restricted to this gross world. 

39. ‘The same paper has the following :— 

The thunderbolt has fallen upon the head. The 
; Boag + ages of the Age of Con- Hindu religion has been offered as a sacrifice, like 
a bull at the great carnival of the Mlechchhus. 
With a foot wearing a boot the very breast of mother Bhagawat has been 
violently struck. The demons of the cremation-ground are laughing a wild 
weird laugh and are dancing frantically in joy. The day has at length arrived 
when dogs and jackals, hares and goats, will have it all their own way 
and hold full festivity. The Hindus would now do well to flee to some 
country where they could practise their religious customs, if there be sucha 
country on the earth, for India is about to be converted into a most unholy hell, 
swarming with hell-worms and hell-insects. The Hindus have lost both internal 
and external holiness, and there is every indication that they will in the future 
perform demoniacal practices. Hindu women will no longer be what they have 
been ; they will henceforward be sensuous, voluptuous, and fashion-loving, and 
following the behests of their own unregulated will, will roam about seeking an 
and every pleasure. Free-love will henceforward hold full sway, and free trade 
there will be in every Hindu household. The Hindu family is ruined; the 
Hindu’s home is burnt; and the very name of the Hindu will very probably die 
out in India. | 

The rigorous law that has been enacted: will really stand in the way of the 
garbhadhan ceremony of many wives; nay, many Hindus will, for the matter of 
that, be obliged to keep their daughters unmarried even after they have attained 
puberty, for no one will be willing to marry their daughters before the age of 
thirteen. At present Hindu girls are given away in marriage at the age of 
eleven or twelve, but it will henceforward be difficult to get them married 
before the age of fifteen or sixteen. And then parents will not of course have 
to take the trouble of finding good bridegrooms for their daughters, for their 
daughters will be able to find out husbands for themselves. It is not probable 
that every girl will follow the dictates of her own will and choose a husband 
for herself at the age of fifteen or sixteen; but every one must admit that most 
girls will have attained puberty before that age; and the occurrence of that 
physical change in the daughter before her marriage will make the Hindu father 
liable to the penalty of living his next life in hell. It is thus clear that, let the 
new law be viewed from any standpoint whatever, there is not the smallest doubt 
that it will destroy the religion of the Hindus and prove a most mischievous 
and ruinous piece of legislation. 

But it behoves the Hindus to be calm and patient; they ought not to be 


Government and the people. 


agitated in this time of danger. Nor should they be displeased with their 


vereign, for, as this paper has said. more than once, the Sovereign ought to be 


looked upon as a god by the Hindus. Hindus should never allow their loyalty ta 
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March 2]st, 1891. 
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suffer diminution, for it is owing to great religious merit secured in previoug 
births that they have got a Sovereign like the English. The good of the English 
people and the 4B Rp of English rule in India ought to be constantly 
prayed for, for the subject cannot be happy unless his sovereign enjoys safety 
and prosperity. | | 

The Hindus should not be offended with their rulers or speak harshly of them 
for their enactment of this ruinous law; for the writer has no hesitation in 
saying that the enactment is the result of a misconception on the part of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. It cannot surely have been the intention of the 
Viceroy either to destroy the Hindu religion, or to efface the Hindu name from 
this earth by abolishing Hindu customs and reducing Hindus to the level of 
cobblers and undertakers. His Excellency distinctly said in his speech that 
the Bill had been proposed with the sole intention of benefiting the Hindus, 
namely, protecting Hindu child-wives from the cruel treatment of their husbands, 
and making the Hindus healthy, strong, and sturdy. It cannot therefore be 
denied that His Excellency was actuated by very good, honest, and noble inten- 
tions. But accursed as the degraded Hindus are, never an attempt is made to 
improve their condition, but it is sure to lead to untoward results. The Viceroy, 
anxious to infuse fresh life into Hindus, offers them nectar; but owing to their 
own ill-luck, the nectar proves to be poison from the most poisonous serpent, 
And the Viceroy affectionately offers this poison to the Indians and insists on 
their accepting it and drinking it in order that they may acquire immortality. 
It is sure that the Viceroy did not make the offer of this poison of a law with 
the knowledge that it was poison that would kill the Indians. It was under 
a serious misconception that His Excellency acted as he did—a misconception 
which seems deeply rooted in His Excellency’s mind. Although offering poison 
to the people, His Excellency has yet been telling them loudly —“ This 1s nectar, 
this is nectar.” His poor subjects plaintively tell him, “ Your Lordship, it is 
not nectar, itis poison. We don’t want this nectar; Your Lordship should 
forbear giving it to us.” But His Lordship, through sheer misconception, is 
telling them with the utmost simplicity—“ But you are very childish; you do 
not know what is what. This is nectar, I tell you this is refined nectar imported 
from England. ‘Take it, accept it, and drink it.” Hissubjects still tell him, with 
hands joined in supplication and in a plaintive voice—‘‘ Your Lordship should 
excuse us this time. Do not offer us that nectar, for it is not nectar, but most 
virulent poison.” The Sovereign yet says—“ You talk like children. You have 
no sense of right and wrong. Surely thisis nectar, tested nectar. Even a few 
notable countrymen of your own admit it to be nectar and say it 1s not poison. 
You must therefore drink it.” With these words the Viceroy forced open their 
mouths and poured into them what he thought was nectar, but what was really 
poison. ‘The people are thus placed ina dilemma; for if they throw up the 
poison they will be guilty of violating their ruler’s order, and if they swallow 
it the poison will course through their veins and instantly kill them. 

This is what has happened in regard to the present enactment. The ruler 
of India has, at the evil advice of his ignorant counsellor, made himself the 
victim of a serious misconception. The speech delivered by His Excellency at 
the sitting of the Council on the 19th March was conceived in a spirit of serious 
misapprehension. 

The people should no longer idle away their time. They should open their 
purse-strings. For, in order to convince the English rulers and to arouse Her 
Majesty’s pity, it is necessary that an agitation should be set on foot not only 
in this country, but also in England. The dreadful speech delivered by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and conceived, as has been said, in a spirit of serious 
misapprehension, appears to forebode the extinction of the Hindu religion. The 
Hindus will then really have to leave this country. It is therefore their 
last attempt that the people will have to make, and everybody should gird up 
his loins for the purpose. The agitation that has to be made must be greater 
than even the agitation that preceded the passing of the Act; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the matter should be agitated in England. In abouta 
fortnight or so, two able and experienced men will start for England for the 
purpose of explaining to the British public the mischievous character of the 
Act, and bringing about its repeal. A sum of not less than Rs. 50,000 
is now wanted. Subscriptions from one rupee upwards will be accepted. 
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Everybody should exert himself to the utmost to collect subscriptions. The 
whole amount thus raised will be spent in the cause of religion which is dearer 
to the Hindu than even his own life. The Managers of the Banaavdst have 
already received Rs. 1,151 in the shape of subscriptions. Subscriptions should 
‘be sent to the address of Krishna Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Bangavasi Office, 
34-1, Kolutollah Street, and of Raja Peary Mohan Mukharji, Uttarpara. 

A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council was held at the Government 
House on Thursday last (the 19th March) at 11 a.m. No one had ever before 
beheld such a sitting of the Council. Nor on any former occasion was such a 
large gathering of native gentlemen present at that Council as spectators. Nor 
did any former Viceroy sitting on his throne in the Council hurl so cruel a 
thunderbolt at his poor obedient subjects. Last Thursday’s meeting of the 
Council was quite as unprecedented in character as the Bill was of an unexpected 
nature. It was not held in the Council chamber, as all Council meetings are; it 
was fitly held in that spacious marble hall where the golden throneis kept. The 
meeting was held in front of the hallowed throne from which the Viceroy wields 
his sceptre. Fit place for holding such a mecting indeed! For that day. was to 
be for the English the day of their real conquest of [ndia. And the prestige 
of the British rule was most thoroughly asserted by His Excellency holding that 
meeting of his Council that day in front of the throne and in the throne-room. 

The opponents of the Bull mustered stronger at the meeting than its sup- 
porters, and their countenances were gloomy, and everybody was anxious about 
the result of that day’s meeting. Nor were the opponents altogether hopeless. 
For people were heard whispering that though the Bill was not likely to be 
withdrawn, yet it would not be passed without such modifications as would make 
all interference with Hindu religion impossible. Others were heard saying that 
the itaja Peary Mohan had told them that they had nothing to fear, for Govern- 
ment would be propitiated and Sir Andrew Scoble was not at heart the man that 
he had been appearing for some time past ; the Raja had told them, therefore, 
that the Bill would not be passed without amendments. Others again said that 
the Bill would be passed with the amendment that no prosecution not instituted 
by the wife herself or her guardian would be entertained. 

The opponents of the Bill had expected Mr. Evans to speak against the 
measure. But even he spoke in support of the Bill. The Hindu was thus 
refused quarter by every Member of the Council. ‘There was no one to speak 
in favour of the Hindu religion, the only Member, the Hon’ble Sir Romesh 
Chunder Mitter, who had taken up the cause of the helpless, having been 
unable to attend the meeting through indisposition. Nor was it at all likely 
that he could have, even if he had attended, done anything worth the name, 
for he had already done all that lay in his power. The Hindus are fated, 
and who is there that can save them ? 

The meeting came to an end at about 3-30 p.m. Those who had gone 
into the Council-room were, on coming out, eagerly questioned by those who 
had been waiting outside, about the result. When they heard that the Bill 
was passed, many of them struck their foreheads with their hands and said— 
“The law is passed !” In a few moments the whole town was convulsed with 
the news that the Age of Consent Bill was passed. , 

40. A correspondent signing himself “ Ram Sharma” gives, in the same 
paper, a dialogue between a Hindu and the goddess 
The Age of Consent Act. =§ ho isthe mother of the universe, in which the 
votary calls upon the goddess to save the Hindu religion. The goddess, 
however, angrily remonstrates with the Hindus for being themselves the cause 
of the destruction of their religion. Being further entreated, the goddess 
lowers her tone and tells her votary that a year’s vrata (vow) might save 
them from the danger, and that the present Act is nothing but a trick of hers 
to bring the Hindus to themselves. On the votary’s enquiring what vrate 
(vow) the Hindus should perform, she says :— 

Let the Hindus forswear as much as is possible all use of British goods. 
Let them give up the use of all articles not sanctioned by the Hindu religion. 
And lastly, let them observe as much as they can all religious practices, 
41. 


The Age of Consent Act. 22nd March, has the following _— 
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The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the pyrwrx-o-Samacnar 


CHANDRIKA, 


Just at 3-50 p.m. on Thursday, the Scoble Bill—the dreadful Bill interfer- waren ae ise? 


ing with the garbhadhan of Hindu women and the legitimate cohabitation of 
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Mussulman women with their husbands—was passed, additional facilities were 
afforded -for injustice by Magistrates, aliens in race and religion, and for 
oppression by the police, the way was paved for interference with other 
immemorial religious practices of Hindus and Mussulmans, and fears and 
apprehensions were excited in the minds of the countless Hindus and Mussul- 
mans of India. We are alarmed, excited, and uneasy. Our hearts’ blood hag 
become hot. We are full of despair for the present and the future. Our head 
swims to think of the evils which threaten the people and the Sovereign and 
the Empire. The day was inauspicious, the moment was inauspicious, the 
moon was inauspicious, and when so many inauspicious things were in combi- 
nation the inauspicious law was passed. He is not a Hindu who is not alarmed 
at this. 

The law was passed during the inauspicious hours of Thursday. The 
Hindu’s heart. should be, therefore, possessed by dark thoughts for the future, 
Every auspicious act is forbidden during the inauspicious hour, and everything 
that is done during an inauspicious hour becomes inauspicious. It was the 
tenth day after the new moon. Yam (Pluto) himself is the presiding deity of 
that moon. We are alarmed for the future. We do not know what is in the 
mind of the dreadful looking goddess Kali. She alone knows why she did 
not give good sense to the Viceroy and his Councillors. She alone knows 
what she means. What can we poor mortals know ? 

The Viceroy spoke last. His speech contains many things. He spoke out 
his mind in many matters. He has given assurances of peace and happiness 
in the future. But his assurances have alarmed us. He has reassured us, 
but his reassuring words have alarmed us all the more. The interpretation 
put by him and his Councillors upon the Queen’s proclamation has filled us 
with consternation. The Viceroy said from the beginning to the end of his 
speech that not this gurbhudiin alone but whatever Hindu or Mussulman 


practice may appear cruel or immoral to Englishmen will be in this manner | 


forcibly abolished by law. The interpretation which has hitherto been put 
by the people, which has been put in the course of the discussion of the 
Bill by native editors throughout the country, and which has been put by 
Sir Romesh Chunder himself upon the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, is not, 
according to the Viceroy, the right interpretation of that document. We must 
accept respectfully and with submission the Viceroy’s interpretation. We 
now clearly understand that every Viceroy will henceforward make attacks 
upon the religious practices of the people, and at the same time uphold the 
Queen’s Proclamation. We will no longer rely upon that promise, and we will 
no longer consider any religious practice of ours safe. The Scoble Bill has 
dealt a heavy blow to a religious practice. We will now set down in our mind 
that other Legislators will make attacks upon our other religious practices. 

Greased cartridges were not the sole cause of the Sepoy Mutiny. The 
Widow Marriage Act was one of its causes. We were, at the time of the Mutiny, 
pupils of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, and we saw him surrounded by 
a body-guard. The Widow Marriage Act made no direct attack upon the 
Hindu religion. It only declared the offspring of married widows entitled to 
their fathers’ property. We have no wish to refer to the dreadful scenes of 
the Mutiny. The authorities in England then understood that it was the bad 
policy of the East India Company, the prohibition of the adoption of sons 
by native princes, and a fear of the destruction of religion, that. brought about 
the Mutiny. 

It was distinctly stated and declared in the Queen’s Proclamation that all 
religious and all cherished religious practices would be maintained intact. No 
thought was then taken of the truth or falsehood, morality or immorality, 
sanctity or want of sanctity, of any religion, or of the propriety or impropriety, 
or of the cruelty or otherwise according to western ideas, of any Indian 
religious practice. Nor was that the time for taking such points into considera- 
tion. No one then ventured to make any commentary upon the Proclamation. 
No one then ventured to make such a commentary upon the Proclamation 4s 
the Viceroy has now made, and it did not then even strike any one that such 
a commentary could be made. 

The empire had then been extricated with great difficulty from a perilous 
situation, and the minds of the English Ministers were then greatly exercised 


by still greater fears for the future. The Queen’s Proclamation was, therefore, — 
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framed accordingly at the advice of the Ministry. It is true that Lord Canning, 
who made the Proclamation in India, is not living ; but Mr. Stanley, who wrote 
the Proclamation as Secretary of State for India, still lives as Earl Derby. 
Did anybody then interpret the Proclamation in the way in which Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Cross are interpreting it in these peaceful times? = = = 

He will tell a lie who will deny that those people who now unblushingly 
declare that the Queen’s Preclamation does not protect religious practices which 
are not approved of by the civilised world, could not have said this if they had 
to interpret the Proclamation standing on the yet hot embers of the extinguished 
Mutiny of 1858. If a similar disaster should ever again occur for the fault 
of the Sovereign and the people (which God forbid), those who are now so 
boldly interpreting the Proclamation in this manner will see everything dark 
before them and around them, and will curse themselves for a disaster for which 
they will have themselves to thank. 

He is not a far-sighted man who does not see that similar causes may again 
produce similar effects. 

The Queen’s Proclamation should be interpreted in the spirit in which it 
was framed. If it had been interpreted in that spirit, we would not have found 
the Viceroy interpreting it to-day in the way he has done. The Viceroy’s 
interpretation will not satisfy the countless millions of India, and will rather 
alarm them and make them uneasy. Loyalty will not allow anybody to speak 
out his mind, and we are firmly convinced that no one will allow his feelings 
to be expressed in acts, and that a rebellion there will never again be in India. 
But no representative of the Sovereign should, nevertheless, dissatisfy and make 
uneasy countless men in the country. The Queen’s Proclamation was not meant 
in 1858 to convey the sense which is now being attached to it by the Viceroy 
and others. A great wrong has been done by misinterpreting the proclamation. 

The Viceroy and the members of the Legislative Council have not shown 
such defiance in the debate on the Factories Bill as they have in the debate on 
the Age of Consent Bill. The lion-king does not behave towards lions in the 
_ way in which he behaves towards the deer. 

42. The Duinik-o-Samd:hér Chandriké, of the 23rd March, thus criticises 

a a ee oor Sanenowne 8 speech on the Age of Consent 

His Excellency began his speech thus:—“ As, however, strong personal 
appeals have been again and again made to me either to cause the Bill to be 
abandoned altogether, or to postpone its further consideration, I will say a few 
words to explain why it is that the Government of India cannot adopt 
either of these courses. It can at any rate scarcely be contended that during 
the months which have passed since this Bill was introduced into Council its 
provisions have not been adequately discussed. From that day until the present, 
it has been criticised and examined with extraordinary ingenuity, and an 
amount of research and erudition has been brought to bear upon its considera- 
tion, so great that we are justified in believing that little remains to be said 
either for or against our proposal. I cannot therefore bring myself to share 
tbe opinions of those who would have us postpone the passing of the Bill 
in order to give time for further discussion—time which would be used for the 
purpose of still further unsettling the public mind and misrepresenting the 
scope and intention of the measure.” 

Suppose Lord Lansdowne as Prime Minister of England making a speech 


from his seat in the House of Lords and think whether or not he could have | 


given expression to such words as these, and how he would have fared if he 
had used such words, or suppose Lord Lansdowne was still Governor- 
General of Canada, and think how he would have fared if words like the 
above had fallen from his lips. It is becuuse the country he rules is India 
that Lord Lansdowne has been able to give utterance to such words. Here 
the officers of Government can say anything they like. Lord Lansdowne 
says “during the months which have passed since this Bill was introduced” 
&¢c.,as if a good many months have really elapsed since the introduction 
of the measure! From this the people in England who are unacquainted 
with the history of the measure, will undoubtedly conclude that the Scoble 


Bill has been discussed in’ India for several months, and that Government 


has waited for a long time before passing the Bill into law : but as a matter 
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of fact the Bill was introduced into the Council on the 9th of January and 
passed on the 19th of March. Thus the Bill was passed exactly within 69 days, 
Even the pumpkin creeper does not bear fruit within so short a time; even a 
journey to England by the Cape is not accomplished within that time; even the 
courtship of a young English couple is not finished within that time. Buta 
law which, though not opposed to any religion according to the official view, is 
considered by innumerable Hindus and Mussalmans as clashing against their 
religions—a law which may have the effect of increasing the dissatisfaction and 
unsettling the beliefs of innumerable Indian subjects— has been passed within the 
short space of two months and nine days! And yet the nobleman who is 
entrusted with the administration of this vast Empire would have the public 
believe that “ months” have passed in the discussion of this Bill. It is no wonder 
that in a country where even the ordinary officials of Government are not 
required to explain what they say or do, the highest official, the Viceroy, who is 
a Padshah, should without the least hesitation make use of such words as these. 
But why add insult to injury? Everything is possible in a country where the 
subject is weak and the Sovereign is strong; where projasokti (the power of the 
subject) always bows to rajsaki (the power of the sovereign), and where the 
bayonet rules more effectively than justice. Indeed India isin a condition in 
which not one, but a thousand, Scoble Bills can be passed within 69 hours, not 
to speak of 69 days. And even if passed, the people will not be sorry, because 
they are firm believers in fate. Such being the case, the writer is sorry to see the 
highest officials here imitate the practice of the highest officials in more con- 
stitutional countries, and give incorrect explanations of their conduct. Lord 
Lunsdowne thinks 69 days sufficient for the purpose of discussing the Bill, and 
is of opinion that everything that could be said for or against the Bill! has been 
said. It is true that much has been said against the Bill, but more time was 
required not only for discussing the measure, but also for making its scope and 
intention known to the people. There are 25 crores of people in British India, 
and the Viceroy himself ought to admit that, notwithstanding all the agitation 
and discussion that has taken place, noteven 5 crores out of the 25 yet understand 


the scope and object of the measure, and there can be no doubt that ifthe © 


discussion had been allowed to continue for a few days more, many more people 
would have understood its scope. ‘There should be no haste im passing any law, 
and particularly in passing a law bearing upon a people’s religion. To hastily 
pass such a law is a grave sin, and the man who denies this must be a man who 
does not either love or know dharmaniti (religion and morality), And 
Lord Lansdowne himself could not help disclosing his mind incidentally. 
His Excellency said that ‘further delay in passing the measure would have still 
more unsettled the public mind and given people an opportuuity for still more 
misrepresenting the scope and intention of the measure. The writer is bound 
to accept implicitly these words of the English Padshah of India; but Lord 
Lansdowne should have known that saying anything not in agreement with 
the views of either himself, of his Councillors, or of those who have pleased 
him by their advocacy of the measure is not necessarily making an improper or 
untrue statement. There area good many people in the country and a good 
many editors of newspapers like the writer, who have not taken the object of the 
measure to be what the Viceroy and his Councillors have represented it to be. 
Lord Lansdowne says that the Scoble Bill will destroy nobody’s religion, but 
it is the writer’s real and sincere belief that it will clash against religion. That 
the law has been passed is simply because Englishmen are the rulers of India, and 
we are by no means bound to admit its justice simply because it has been 
passed. As the law has been passed, we must obey it. We have accepted 
most submissively many such unjust and oppressive laws. But we will protest 
against this law just as we have been protesting against the other objectionable 
provisions in the criminal law. 

Lord Lansdowne has said practically, if not in so many words,—“ We do 
not fear and care for the oppositionists, and this is why we have passed the Bill 
so hurriedly.” And Lord Landsdowne will never be able to remove this impres- 
sion from the public mind. No word of the representative of the Queen of 
England oughtto betray a temper so despotic. 

The Viceroy can from his high seat in the Legislative Council say any- 
thing he likes about the insignificant Indians, but he will not be able to change 
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their convictions. The law has been passed, and probably the mouths of the 
Indian people will be stopped in a short time. But Lord Lansdowne should 
know that the fire in the minds of the Indians will not soon be extinguished. 
Lord Lansdowne and his Councillors may not know ,that Sir FitzJames 
Stephen’s Code of Criminal Procedure is still exercisir mt se minds of many 
people ; but we know it. 6 

e also never expected} that Lord Lansdowne would show such narrow- 
ness of mind and want of foresight as to conclude that the supporters of the 
Bill alone are the friends of the English Government and that its opponents 
are 1ts enemies. 

In the same breath in which Lord Lansdowne has said that it is no object 
of the Scoble Bill or of British policy to make any attack upon the religion of 
the people, His Excellency has ake declared that every act of the Hindus 
is connected with religion, and if that religion is to be maintained in tact no 
reform would be possible in any direction. No Hindu, who is a strict 
observer of religious practices, can rely on the assurances of one who, though 
the arbiter of the destinies of India, explicitly says this, no matter how loudly 
he may praise the Hindu religion, and however strong his assurance to protect 
it may be. It would have been better if the Scoble Bill had been passed 
without any speech. It is the Viceroy’s speech that has very much alarmed 
the Hindu community. 

The Viceroy says that the opinion of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Rajah Rajendralal Mitter need not be heeded when Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh 
has supported the Bill. But Lord Dalhousie passed a law upon the recommen- 
dation of Pandit Isvara Chandra alone and Rajah Rajendralal is a man of 
world-wide celebrity. The Viceroy’s greatest authorities in this matter 
affecting the religion of the Hindus are the apostate Pratap Chandra Majumdar 
and the Suvarnavamk Laha. Did not Rajah Peary Mohan Mukharji too gain 
great renown as a Member of the Legislative Council? Every one who has 
supported the Bill is in the Viceroy’s opinion a great man, and all who have 
opposed it are worthless men. This, indeed, is political justice and truthful- 
ness. But sound morality says that the man who conceals the truth is 
practically a liar. : 

43. The Dacca Gazette, of the 23rd March, says that it is a pity that 
the Indians, whose ancestors were famed throughout 
the world for their civilisation, should seek the 
assistance of a foreign Government in order to remove from their midst a most 
brutal practice. Itis not the fault of Government that the Age of Consent 
Act is passed. It is the people themselves that have struck the axe at their 
own feet. The Indians have hitherto treated their women more like beasts 
than human beings, and Government has acted very rightly in dealing with 
them in this legislation as they ought to be dealt with. 

44, The Som Prakdsh, of the 28rd March, has the following in con- 
nection with the passing of the Age of Consent 
Bill :— 

What fatal news! A thunderbolt has fallen on the heads of Indians. The 
people are loaded with sorrow. One does not know why this withering glance 
of Providence has fallen on the people of India. To-day the foreigners have 
interfered with the dharma of the Indians, with the thing, that is which the 
Indians prize above all other things in this life! Nothing could be a matter 
of greater regret than that Government should have passed the Bill in 
spite of the opposition of Hindus and Mussulmans, and in spite of the 
fact that nearly all the educated and respectable people in the country 
said that its passing would be an interference with the Hindu religion and would 
increase police oppression. Government says that many educated men 
supported the measure. But the writer can say that none of those who 
supported the measure gave it unqualified support, and that there was opposition 
even in the support which they accorded to the Bill. Government invites. 
public opinion on all its measures, but accepts it only when it happens to 
accord with its own view. It asked Pandit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar to 
give his opinion on the Bill, thinking that, reformer as he is, his opinion 
would bein its favour, But as Pandit Isvara Chandra gave his opinion 
against the Bill, Government paid no heed to it. It is clear from this that 
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Government does whatever it likes todo and invites public opinion only as 
a matter of form. Such conduct on the part of Government in the present 
case has deeply grieved the writer. Has Government acted properly by thus 
deeply wounding the feelings of lakhs of its subjects ? 


45.. The Dat"th.o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 25th March, has the 
following :—There is nothing to be wondered at 
p rhe Viceroy and the passing of in Sir Andrew Scoble’s blind advocacy of the 
a Age of Consent Bill. But an impartial view of 
the matter was expected from His Excellency the Viceroy, who is not a 
Member, but the President of the Council, and was therefore in the position 
of a Judge. Sovereign of the realm as he is, it pained his subjects to hear 
biassed advocacy of the Bill from His Lordship’s own mouth. This reminds 
one of Lord Ripon, during whose rule, too, several new Acts were passed 
and many old Acts amended. Of these the Indian Emigration Act, the 
Tenancy Act, and the law proposed by the Ilbert Bill were the principal 
legislative measures. Every one knows the policy adopted by Lord Ripon 
in regard to the Ilbert Bill. And it is proposed here to pass in review the 
facts connected with the passing of the Indian l'migration Act. 


The whole Anglo-Indian press had taken up the cause of the planters, while 
the native press and the British Indian Association had been the advocates of the 
coolies’ interests. | 

This Act was not passed, like the Age of Consent Act, in sixty-nine days, 
The Bill was discussed for a long time and there was no hurry to pass it. The 
writer was at that time on the staff of the Navavibhakar, and he well remem- 
bers the harsh language used by the press in criticising the Bill. But Lord 
Ripon bore everything calmly. Huis Lordship did not lose temper, as His 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne has unfortunately done in connection with the 
present measure. Nor did Lord Ripon revile the opponents of the proposed 
measure as Lord Lansdowne has done. The fact is that Lord Ripon never 
forgot the dignity of his position, and never allowed his head to be turned 
by a consideration of that dignity. Was not Lord Ripon as well the 
representative of Her Majesty as His Excellency Lord Lansdowne is? Did not 
that ex-Viceroy receive three lakh and sixty thousand rupeesin the aggregate as 
his annual salary and bhd/dé together? Was he not, asmuch as Lord Eaalioves, 
sole lord of this vast empire for the time beimg? Did he not hold at his 
command seventy thousand European and one lakh and twenty thousand 
native soldiers? Was not His Lordship as able an administrator and speaker as 


Lord Lansdowne is? But Lord Ripon was not impatient, irritable, hot-headed, 
and defiant like Lord Lansdowne. : 


Lord Ripon was, by reason of his judicial impartiality and disinterestedness, 
just the man to fill the position of President of the Legislative Council. His 
Lordship did not like blind and biassed advocacy of a measure. Hedid not like 
to go mad over prestige. He thought it the first duty of a Sovereign to please his 
subjects. Instead of relying on guns and bayonets for the defence of the Empire, 
he relied on the defence afforded by the <— hearts of his subjects. Can it be 
doubted that he was a true statesman, a really far-sighted man? 


To revert to the Indian Emigration Act. When the Bill with the 
Select Committee’s report was submitted to the Council, it was opposed 
by Maharaja Jotindra Mohan alone, while the rest supported the Bill as 


amended by the Select Committee. Had Lord Lansdowne been at that time 
at the head of the Council, the Maharaja’s opposition would certainly have 


been ignored, and the British Indian Association reviled for its opposition. 
And there would have been nothing to wonder at in that, seeing how His 
Excellency has, on the present occasion, slighted the opinions of Sir 
Romesh Chunder Mitter and the British Indian Association, and has set his 
foot down upon the opinions of the principal Hindu religious societies 
throughout the country. Under Lord Lansdowne, Maharaja Jotindra Mohan 
would most certainly have been expelled from the Connell Chamber and the 
British Indian Association transported beyond the seas. But what did Lord 
Ripon do? Though His Lordship was himself in favour of the measure, he did 
not yet express the least sign of dissatisfaction at the Maharaja’s opposition. 
Lord Lansdowne would under such circumstances have certainly enacted a- 
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scene in the Council. That the proceedings of the Council could not be 


thus disgraced under Lord Ripon was because Lord Ripon was not Lord 
Lansdowne. ? 


The hurry in which Lord Lytton passed the Press Act becomes excusable 
when it is considered that the Act was necessitated by urgent political reasons. 
But what excuse can Lord Lansdowne urge for passing the Age of Consent Bill 
insuch hurry? The Bill had nothing to do with the defence of the Empire; 
nor had it anything to do with the commercial interests of England. The Bill 
has been passed ostensibly and solely for the purpose of protecting the girls of 
the country from oppression. What possible mischief would have been done 
had this Bill not been passed within sixty-nine days of its introduction into the 
Council ? Yes, there is one mischief that would have been done, The Conser- 
vative party in England would have suffered if the Bill had not been passed so 
hurriedly. It was that political exigency that compelled Lord Lansdowne to 
hurry the Bill through, though His Excellency did not admit the reason. 


Sir Alfred Croft had written a very humble letter to Pandit Vidyasagar 
asking for his opinion on the Bill. The Government had hoped that the 
Pundit’s opinion would surely bein favour of the Bill. And had it been so, 
the Council Chamber would have rung with the Pundit’s praises that day. But 
unfortunately his opimion went against the Bill ; and this offended the Viceroy. 
Every opponent of the Bill has incurred the displeasure of the authorities, while 
those who supported it have become objects of worship at the Government 
House. But under Lord Ripon such hateful scenes could not certainly have 
been enacted. He would have been the last person to frown on the opponents 
or encourage the supporters. And it is certain that his Lordship would have 
published both the favourable and unfavourable opinions in the Gazette as he 
did in connection with the Ilbert Bill and the ‘Tenancy Bill, Lord Lansdowne’s 
impatient and defiant attitude throughout this agitation has been unworthy of 
a statesman. 


46. The Dainik-o-Sumdchdr Chandriké, of the 26th March, says that the aaa 
Indian Councils Act of 1861 does not empower the March 26th, 1891. 
Councils to interfere with any religious matter except | 
those having any bearing upon the question of inheritance.. And the exercise 

of even this power is carefully safeguarded. The Act does not empower the 

Council to pass any law which will destroy the religion of the people. Section 

19 of the Act cannot bear the interpretation which the Viceroy puts upon it. 

Lord Cross’s new Indian Councils Bill is now before Parliament. The assis- 

tance of Parliament should be taken in the interpretation of the Act. The 

Viceroy’s interpretation cannot be accepted. The writer has no doubt that 

the Viceroy forgot himself while composing his speech. 
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47. The Dacca Gazette, of the 9th March, says that if it be a fact that Baboo ggg 
e Umakanta Das has been appointed to the Prime . 

al Age Miniater of the Ministership of the Tipperah Raj at the instance of 

" fi : the British Government, then it must be said that 
Government has not only blackened its own good name but has also done great 
mischief to the Maharaja. The writer has no hesitation in saying that Baboo 
Umakanta has as yet given no proof of his ability to be a Minister. Even very 
common people in Tipperah say that by being a mere puppet in the hands of his 
subordinates, Baboo Umakanta is bringing disgrace upon the highest post in the 
State. The Minister has not yet given proof of the least experience in, or 
natural aptitude for, revenue work. 


There is a rumour that on one occasion Baboo Umakanta told in an 
unguarded moment that a violent earthquake would shake the foundation of the 
Raj when he should leave it.. People took this statement to mean that he would 
not leave the territory until he had brought it under British rule. The writer 
cannot believe that Baboo Umakanta made the statement in compliance with 
hints received from the British Government itself, for no sensible man can 
believe that Government covets an insignificant territory likethe Tipperah State. 
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The Minister has, however, called in question the honesty of the British Govern-. 


ment by making this statement. 


V1I.—MIscELLANEOUS. | 


48. A correspondent of the Chéruvdrtd, of the 16th March, says that the 

dr Ceca late census operations were not very satisfactorily 

gone through. The supervisors appointed in 

several places were men inferior in knowledge even to the enumerators under 

them. ‘The schedule forms being bound together in the form of books also 
caused great inconvenience to the enumerators. 

Why did not Government make any rule for the classification of eunuchs, 
whether as males or females? 

Before the census operations had commenced it was given out that domes- 
ticated animals would be enumerated. Why this proposal was not given effect 
to by the authorities is not known. 

49. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 19th March, says that it has 
already pointed out the necessity of amending the 
Indian Emigration Act, ifthe oppressions committed 
by coolie recruiters areto be put a stop to. And thenegligence of the authorities 
in the matter of amending that law has given a stimulus to the oppressions which 
are committed by recruiters and tea-planters. Is it, then, only the intention of 
Government anyhow to increase the wealth of England? It must beso, or 
it could not allow self-interest to blind it tothe thousand and one evils to 
which the people are subject. The salt duty, the income-tax, and the outstill 
system, all prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the authorities always 
sacrifice the interests of the people to their own. These things have been 
repeatedly pointed out, and they are again touched upon only because the people 
seem to be on the verge of utter ruin. Government, however, seems to have 
resolved not to lend an ear to the complaints of the people, its only aim bemg 
to accumulate wealth for itself. 

50. The Bunganivdsi, of the 20th March, has the following in connection 

The Banaanivas; and Mr, With the rumour that it was the intention of Govern- 
’ anganivast an Yr. ; . es 
Ashburner’s article on Hindu ment to prosecute this paper for publishing a reply 
widows. to Mr. Ashburner’s article on Hindu widows in the 
National Review (see Report on Native Papers for 27th December 1890, paragraph 
39, and for 3rd January 1891, paragraph 40):— 

The Anglo-Indians say that the article written by Mr. Ashburner in the 
National Review was mere fun, and that the Banganivdst has in its reply 
blackened the character of the whole English nation, Well, you are throwing 
stones at the frogs, stones which are killing the poor animals. You may, indeed, 
allthe time be thinking that you are only joking, but can you realise how 
painful that joke of yours is to the frogs? Ifthe slanderous article written by 
your spokesman, Ashburner, in which that gentleman drew the filthiest picture 
of Hindu women, and which he tried to impress on the minds of all civilised 
people in Europe, goes without contradiction, surely the character of the Bengalis 
would have been blackened for ever. And it was with the view of clearing the 
Bengali character from the stain which was so unjustly attempted to attach to it 
that the article in the Banganivdst was written. The scoundrel who can traduce 
the character of Hindu women by calling them prostitutes is capable of anything. 

The article in the Bonganivdst gave offence to the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, who requested Government to gag the paper; and it issaid that the Advocate- 
General was consulted on the subject. But the high-minded Lord Lansdowne 
and other wise people expressed themselves unwilling to grind the Banganivdést in 
the pestle of the law, and defended its action by saying thatit wrote its articles 
under grave provocation. This paper, therefore, offers its heartiest thanks to 
His Lordship and his counsellors. There is no doubt that the articles were 
written under provocation. For the Indian, though he can, like his own mother 
country, bear every earthly evil, cannot quietly hear his countrywomen, who are 
like so many goddesses, unduly slandered. If there is anywhere on this earth an 
ideal of chastity it exists in Hindu women. If anbody wishes to see the divine 
form of a chaste woman, let him look at a Hindu woman. Can any Hindu keep 
himself quiet on hearing a Hindu woman maligned—that jewel of a woman, that 
is, who can sacrifice herself on the burning pyre for the good of her husband ; 
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who, on the death of her husband, sequesters herself from all worldly affairs, 
eschews all luxuries, and, living on insufficient diet, devotes herself body and 
soul to acts of pietyin order that her deceased husband mayenjoy the fruit there 
of in the other world? ‘The conductors of the Bunganivdst would hardly have 
regretted having published those articles, even if they had been punished under 
the law for their defence of the good name of Hindu women, or even if their paper 
had been stopped at the advice of the Anglo-Indians. The Banganivdsi only did 
its duty in replying to Mr. Ashburner, and those among the Indians themselves 
who are blaming it for so doing must be very stupid indeed. The Anglo-Indians 
say that if the Banganevdsi is not punishable under the law on any other ground, it 
should at any rate be punished for making use of obscene language. But so far 
asthe writers in the Sanyaniwdsi are aware, they never made use of such 
obscene language as was used by Mr. Ashburner. The writers in the Banganivast 
are aware that, if for no other reason, at least for the sake of decency, obscene 
language should not be made use of in newspapers. It would thus appear that 
even if the Banganivdst has made itself liable in any way to punishment, still it 
is Mr. Ashburner who ought to be first punished. 

Another Englishman has written an article in the Westminster Review for 
hegre 1891, in which Hindu women have again been maligned. And will 
the Anglo-Indians please say whether this article ought to go uncontradicted ? 
Do you mean to say that because the Indians are a subject people, therefore they 
have no sense of honour or of dishonour? Have the Indians become such a 
despicable people as to read and brook in silenceall the unjust slanders that may 
be spoken against them by Englishmen? 

“Our only humble prayer to you is that you will be pleased not to repre- 
sent our tutelary goddesses by that picture of womanhood which lies engraved 
as it were in your very bone and marrow. This is the only prayer we have to 
make to you, O you ruler! Grant it, and we will be satisfied.” 

“ A victorious people can hardly see any merit in the people whom they 
have vanquished, and it 1s no wonder, therefore, that you should look upon us as 
avery mean people. But is it proper that because you are our rulers, you 
should call us sons of harlots? Do Phe not feel ashamed to speak in this way ? 
It is quite natural that even our cold blood should boil to hear you slander us in 
this way. But setting the question of our own feelings aside, let usask you 
what any other nation on the face of the earth, not knowing the history of 
India, would think of you on reading these most scurrilous articles which you 
have written, and what they would think of us too. We entreat you al ft 
to give up this hostile attitude of yours and behave towards us like a civilised 
people as you are.” 

The Indians cannot be too grateful to the Banganivdsi’s English friend and 
to Sir George Birdwood, for the trouble they have taken to translate and publish 
the articles in the Banganivést. May God give them sufficient courage to 
continue their sincere and disinterested efforts for the amelioration of the poor 
Indians ! 

51, The Sudhdkar, of the 20th March, says that a Mahomedan religious 
school ought at once to be established for training up 
men to be preachers. The pupilsin this school 
should be made toread religious books in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and English. 
They should be made to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Islam religion. 
But they should also know something of other religions in order to be able to 
become good religious preachers. Ex-students and students of the madrassas, 
after they have acquired a competent knowledge of English and Bengali, can 
be taught in this school and turned out as preachers in three or four years. 
These preachers should preach the Mahomedan religion to peoples of all 
nationalities and also to the aboriginal people dwelling in the hills, as is done by 
Brahmo and Christian missionaries. 

The staff of the school should consist of only three teachers, a Maulavi, 
a teacher of English, and a good Bengali speaker. The school can be started 
at once if each district of this province contributes only Rs. 25 towards its 
establishment. 

52. <A correspondent writing to the same paper says that though about 

Appointment of Census Officers One hundred officers have been engaged in Khulna 
in Khulna. for the Census work, Mr. B. Dé, the Magistrate of 
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the district, has not thought fit to appoint a single Mahomedan officer. Prefer. 
ence has been given to Hindu candidates who have not passed even the vernacu- 
lar scholarship examination, although there were Mahomedans in the field who 
were greatly the superior of the Hindu candidates in point of education. The 
editor asks Mr. Dé if he has forgotten all about the Government circular on 
the subject, and how, being the Magistrate of a district, he could show such 
partiality to the Hindus. 

53. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanet, of the 20th March, cannot understand 
with what face Government professes to call itself 
a well-wisher of the people, seeing that it does 
nothing to put a stop to the export trade of the country, which is completely 
ruining its people. ~ 

54. The Samay, of the 20th March, refers to the recent writings in the 

Bangavdsi and the Bangani.dst newspapers, in con- 
The Bangavasit and Banga. nection with the Age of Consent Bill and observes 
nivast hewspapers. as follows:— 

Having regard to the fact that the Bangavdsi is misleading people 
by giving utterance to thousands of lies every week, is creating dissatis- 
faction against Government in men’s minds by raising the false cry of 
“religion is lost,’ is exciting the people against the Government, and is 
offending against morality and good taste by characterising as a religious act 
of great merit a practice which ought not to be performed, and the very name 
of which should be avoided, it is unquestionable that there 1s no punishment, 
however hard, which ought not to be inflicted on it. The Bungavdst has become 
a greater enemy of the country than even cholera and malaria. And imitatin 
the example of the Bungavdsi, and actuated by jealousy against it, the Bunga- 
nivdst too is saying all manner of things, and is sometimes outdoing even its 
model and rival, the Bangavdst. Government can easily suppress the newly 
started Banganivdsi, which has not yet acquired much vitality. But its 
suppression will simply sully the hands of Government and do the country no 
good. And as regards the Bangavdsit, Government will find it very difficult 
to deal satisfactorily with it. The Bangavdst has so completely succeeded in 
muking people believe in its professions, that they will consider it a martyr for 
their religion if it is prosecuted by Government, and they will gladly pay the 
expenses of itsdefence. As a consequence, the reputation and prest ge of that 
paper will immensely increase. And if Government simply suppresses it, it will, 
without suffering any harm whatsoever, come out under a different name. 
The only way in which Government can extricate the people from the meshes 
of the net which the Bangavdsi has thrown over them, is by spreading primary 
education in the country. 

55. The Sulabh Samdclar, of the 21st March, says that Sir Charles Elliott 
is really a man who deserves praise. No sooner 
was he installed in his new office, than he made 
arrangements for the conduct of business in his own Secretariat, which 
astonished the officers by their niceness. . His Honour is so hard-working that 
he does personally an amount of work which no previous Lieutenant-Governor 
ever thought of doing. His Honour has also already acquired a reputation 
by his tours. When he visits any place, he does not waste his time in merry- 
making, but goes round the public offices and sees everything which ought to 
attract a Lieutenant-Governor’s attention. In Midnapur, Chittagong, and 
Dacca, everybody, from the humblest peasant to the wealthy zemindar, has 
been highly pleased with His Honour’s many good qualities. His Honour 
makes no distinction of Hindu, Mussulman, or Christian. His rejection of the 
proposal of the Calcutta Municipality to increase the salary of their Chairman 
has been an act of uncommon moral courage on his part. Seeing how His 
Honour has already won the respect of his subjects, the writer can say without 
hesitation that the Bengalis will never forget the benefits they have commenced 

to receive at his hands. 

56. <A correspondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 23rd March, says that the 
people of Gopinathpore, a village within the 
jurisdiction of the Haripal thana in the district of 
Hughli, use the water of a very foul tank in that 
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village, called the Chatterjee’s tank. The owner of the tank has been repeatedly 
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asked to repair the tank, but has paid no attention to the matter. In the 


meantime, the people of the village are dying of sickness caused by the use of 
the water of this tank. Government is asked to look to the matter. 


Urtrya Papers. 


57. The Age of Consent Bill is still an important subject of discussion in 

as dis ib Cie On the native papers of Orissa. The Samvddudhikd, of 

. the 12th March, is glad to read the report of the 

Select Committee, and is of opinion that the Bill ought to be passed at once, as 
by that means the noise made by the oppositionists may be easily stopped. 


58. The Utkaldipikd, of the 14th March, points out that the members of 
the Select Committee, instead of producing too 
R ; = Sel ? : A ‘ 
Ph Py ig io eI PP essch formal a report, should have discussed the objections 
Bill. of the oppositionists at length and exposed their 
hollow and unsound character. 


59. The Uriya and Navasamvdd, of the 4th and 11th March, opposes the 
Bill with all its power, and quotes the resolution of 
the Jagannath Sanatan Dharmarakshini Sabha of 
Pooree at length in support of its views. It looks upon the mass meeting held 
recently on the maidan in Calcutta as a rare phenomenon in the political history 
of the world. 


60. The Samvddvdhikd, of the 26th February, is sorry to learn from the 
Police torture in the Orissa Sambalpur Aitaishint that Babu Balaram Mahanti, 
Gurjats. the Police Inspector of Boad, a tributary state in 
the Orissa Gurjats, is im the cruel habit of extorting confessions from accused 
persons by torture within his jurisdiction. It quotes particular instances of such 
torture, and draws the attention of the authorities to the same. 


61. The Utkaldipikd, of the 28th February, and the Samvddvdhikd, of the 

The Census inthe Cuttack and 2th March, report favourably of the way in which 

Balasore towns. the Census was taken in the Cuttack and Balasore 

towns. They further report that Mr. Sen of Cuttack and Mr. Cornish of 

Balasore were very active in personally supervising the work of their Census 
subordinates on the Census night. 

62. The grandmother of the minor Raja of Mayurbhanj having made a 
determined attempt to take back his brothers from Cuttack to Baripada during 
his absence from the former town, the Utkal Dipikd, of the 28th February, 
finds sufficient ground in the alleged rumours in 
the Cuttack town to suspect that the system of 
placing the minor Raja under a European tutor has been productive of evil in 
the end. One of the rumours is to the effect that the mmor Raja has engaged 
himself to marry a daughter of the late K.C.Sen of Calcutta, a deceased 
Brahmo missionary, against the wishes of his grandmother, his other relatives 
and his caste-men, and that this has induced his grandmother to remove his 
brothers from the sphere of the evil influence of his character and training. 
Should the minor Raja contract the proposed alliance against the wishes of his 
caste-brethren, the Utk«l Dipikdé fears that other Rajas of the Orissa Gurjats 
will in future be deterred from bringing their children under the influence of 
English education, a state of things which must bea lamentable one and 
injurious in the existing state of public opinion and society in the Orissa Gurjats. 
In connection with this subject, the Utkal Dipika reminds the public of the fact 
that its editor, as also the grandmother of the minor Raja, had strongly objected 
to the appointment of a European tutor at the very beginning, but their represen- 
tations were overruled by Government, and their worst apprehensions are now 

oing to be realised. 

: 63, The same paper is sorry to find that though Srikisen Mahapatra, a 
castigated pupil of the Ravenshaw Collegiate School, 
had appealed to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, against the decision of the Principal of the Ravenshaw College in June 
1890, the Director has not yet found time to dispose of hisappeal. It therefore 
regrets that this unfortunate delay must tell seriously on the future prospects of 
the pupil in question. 
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64. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 7th March, strongly objects to the system of 
a village chowkidars in survey work on 
a tiffin allowance of six pies per diem. The 
chowkidars are required to patrol at night and to attend to other police work 
during day. How can they be employed in survey work without detriment to 
their legitimate duties ? The meagre allowance of six pies per day is objec- 
tionable in the extreme, for it will hardly enable a man to secure one meal in 
48 hours. The editor promisesto revert to the subject in a future issue of his 
aper. 
sis 65. Referring to the appointment of officers in connection with the settle- 
ment of Orissa, the Utkal Dipikd, of the 14th March, 
regrets to observe that competent native officers of 
Orissa have been passed over and foreign officers introduced on an alarmin 
scale, compares the present system of appointment with that adopted in 1836, 
and opines that the system, as at present constituted, is not calculated to produce 
the best results desirable. 
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